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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 

New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


John M. Chavez 
Room E-430 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, MA 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 

1515 Broadway 

New York, NY 10036 
212-944-3435 


John P. Hord 

Room 2460 

3535 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 


Frances Ridgway 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, GA 30309 
404-887-4495 


John D. Mellott 
Room 772 
230 S. Dearborn Street 


at IL 60604 
- 353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 
Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Les Gaddie 

Room 220 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Griffin and Young Sts. 
Dallas, TX 75202 
214-767-4776 


Patrick A. Hand 

Room 2509 

Federal Office Bldg. 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City, MO 64106 
] 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 

Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, CO 80294 
303-837-4235 


Joe B. Kirkbride 

Room 11201 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94102 


Jack Strickland 
Room 3094 

Federal Office Bldg. 
909 First Ave. 
Seattle, WA 98174 
206-442-7620 
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ABOR SECRETARY DONOVAN ANNOUNCES VETERAN JOB GRANTS 
SSHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced the al location 
iditional $200,000 to provide job training and placement services for an 

1 5,000 unemployed veterans thon pilot projects in four states. 


secretary Donovan made the announcement at the first meeting of his 
-reestablished Secretary's Commi ttee on Veterans’ Employment, consisting 
epresentatives of federal agencies having services to veterans and 
tered veterans’ organizations with national employment programs. 
addition, Donovan announced the renaming of the Office of the 
nt Secretary for Veterans’ Employment to Veterans’ Employment and 
ervice (VETS). The Labor Department agency is headed by William C. 
assistant secretary of labor for veterans’ employment. 


hundreds of thousands of veterans out of work,” Secretary Donovan 

lust do all we can to help them find jobs. These funds bring to 

illion the total we have made available for national veterans’ 
the 1983 fiscal year." 


in said that the additional funds would provide both skills training 
inding jobs to some 5,000 presently-unemployed veterans. The 
supplements $300,000 which previously had been allocated to the 
osting the total amount for tne stepped-up job training and placement 
to $500,000. 
will be d by two state governments and two city governments 
ilot projects to better prepare the department for the coming 
ementation of a national veterans’ program under the new Job Training 
Act (JTPA). etary Donovan said. 


1dditional allocation will greatly assist us in launching an 
sttack again t vetey ns' unemployment through JTPA for fiscal year 


cretary added 


go to the states of Alabama and California 
and Seattle, Wash. 


pilot projects, Donovan said, because they 
mbers of out-of-work veterans. he federal 


wO 


nd two local governments in the form of 


have answer 
country's mos 


agenci¢ Ss 
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I sincerely feel that the reestablishment of this committee will serve 
to coordinate the efforts of its members and to bring about an awareness 
within the federal community of the needs of our veteran clientele." 


Donovan said he was particularly concerned with "refining our respective 


service deliveries to reach disabled and Vietnam-era veterans, who have been 
the hardest hit during the current recession." 


# # # 
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FEDERAL MINE SAFETY AGENCY 
REVIEWS ITS TRAINING RULES 


WASHINGTON -- Training, an important tool in helping to reduce the number of 
fatalities and injuries in our nation's mines, is a major focus of the Department 
of Labor's Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA). The agency is now 
beginning a review of all training regulations that apply to coal and metal and 
nonmetal mining and is asking for comments from the mining community on improving 


tnese rule 


MSHA's objective is to develop more effective and flexible training regulations 
and consolidate all federal mine training requirements in a single regulation. 


We are asking for the greatest possible public input so that the most 
al training can be provided to our Nation's miners," said Ford B 
Secretary for MSHA. 


Ford, 


forth requirements for approval of training plans, and snecify the types of 
raining which must be provided to miners under these plans. Existing coal, 
and metal and nonmetal regulations, also contain training requirements. Al] 
omments reaardina changes which might improve the requlations' clarity, 
applicability and effectiveness are sought. Suagestions to eliminate 
luplication, and comments on paperwork and recordkeeping requirements, as well 


is more flexible training alternatives are also beina requested by the Agency. 


irrent Title 30, Code of Federal Requlations, Part 48 training rules, set 


omments must be received on or before May 17, 1983. They will be 
tudied before MSHA beains draftina the proposed revisions 
Notice of »posed rulemaking were published in the 
ch 18, 195 
Office of Standards, Requlations and Variances, 
#3, 4015 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Virainia 


; 712) 


ilvey, Acting Director. Telephone: (/03 
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JOB CORPS PROVES TO BE GOOD NEIGHBOR 
WHEN DISASTER STRIKES 


WASHINGTON -- Federal, state and local agencies established for the purpose of 
responding to natural and man-made disasters and emergencies have been getting 
unexpected help for nearly two decades from a U.S. Labor Department youth program. 


The Job Corps has amassed a bow-taking record of assistance to victims and 
communities that has provided the Corps with added luster to its record of 
training and placing disadvantaged youth in worthwhile jobs. 


Since 1965, when the first center was opened in Maryland, corpsmembers have 
responded to calls for help in fires, floods, earthquakes, and a myriad of less 
spectacular, but equally devastating, emergencies that confront people. 


Take, for instance, some recent activities of Job Corps members in ihe 
eight-state southern region headquartered in Atlanta: 


-- 20 corpsmembers participated in a 48-hour search for a lost child...and 
founc him safe. 


-- 40 corpsmembers, working in shifts 24 hours a day for three days, piled 
sandbags to protect homes and buildingSwhen the Pearl River in Mississippi flooded. 


-- Home construction trainees rehabilitated the homes of 12 low-income 
families damaged by flood waters with new plumbing and electrical worr 


-- All corpsmembers in Mississippi assisted in determining flood damage 
to homes, certifying required repairs so that the Federal Disaster Assistance 
Administration could provide immediate funds to the victims. 


-- 4 corpsmembers repaired and painted the kitchen and bathroom areas of 
the fire-damaced home of an impoverished elderly couple in the Gulfport area. 


-- 10 corpsmembers and an instructor spent six days installing sewer lines 
at the homes of three elderly and impoverished couples who would have heen homeless 


if the work was not done. 


-- 30 corpsmembers helped clear the water-shed area of Sugar Creek in 
Kentucky to eliminate a persistent flooding problem. 


-- Corpsmembers helped a number of counties in Kentucky in the distribution 
of more than 50.000 pounds of cheese and butter to needy citizens. 


Such activities in just one of the ten Federal regions are duplicated 
throughout the country in a variety of circumstances. 


The Corps has helped clean up roads and riverways in Oklahoma, Illinois, 
Texas, and California; they have saved at least two lives by applying their 
knowledge of CPR gained at their center when people were suffering heart attacks; 
they rebuilt a fire station for a community that couldn't afford to have the work 
done; and they cleaned up a polluted beach park in Hawaii. 


One of the most important contributions being made by the Job Corps to the 
social and physical well being of their neighbors has been generally unnoticed and 
unsung: the donation of blood to local hospitals. 
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Even though approximately 40 percent of the Job Corps membe 
age of 18 and therefore cannot donate blood, an estimated 20,000 
Corps each year donate thousands of pints of blood in blood dri 


rr 
emergency situations. 


i 


But perhaps the most spectacular effort tn recent years cor 
members was the work they pitched in to do after the horrendous ™ 


eruption in Washington state. 


On Sunday, May 18, 1980, at approximately 8:30 AM, the mou: 
ancouver, exploded into an eruption that spewed ash and smoke 


the atmosphere. Twenty-four were confirmed dead, while 46 person 


and presumed dead, all within a 20-mile radius of the mountain 


The Columbia Basin Job Corps Conservation Center at Moses Lake 
corpsmembers and staff live and train for jobs, swung into act 


ior 


the basic story: 


lanhours of volunteer labor for emergency 
County, and the State of Washington. 


. 
I 

+ 

it 


cTtransriar moatorictc 


3,825 meals served at the center's dining hall to 825 
members of the National Guard. 


lunches prepared for 300 stranded motorists an 


Baked and delivered 400 loaves of bread and 40 doze 
at the Catholic Center 
Loaned and helped man fire hoses, shovels, refuge pu 

brooms throughout the disaster area. 
nature of 300 blanke 


additional 
ser qo toothbrushes and towe 


be a monumenta|! 

nacre. The first 

t-roofed buildings 
fal] There 


ral 
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JOB BANK OPENINGS HIGHLIGHTS: JANUARY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- During January 1983, there were 153,000 permanent, full-time job 
bank openings available through the 151 State Employment Service Job Banks surveyed 
during the month. This represents an average of 1,015 job openings at each of the 
job banks, an increase of 22 percent over the December average of 833. 


Of the 153,000 job openings available during January, about 40,400 were for clerical 
and sales workers, followed by 29,100 for service workers and 17,900 for professional, 
technical, and managerial workers. These 3 occupational categories represent about 
57 percent of all job openings available in the Job Bank system during January 1983. 


Of the 153,000 job openings listed during January 1983, about 88,000 or 58 percent 
had been filled or cancelled by the end of the month. This left 65,000 or 42 per- 
cent of the jobs still available as of February 1. Some of the jobs still avail- 
able on February 1 were secretaries, 1,679; typists, 1,967; cashiers and tellers, 
1,025; miscellaneous sales persons, 1,391; waiters and waitresses, 3,071; chefs and 
cooks, 1,226; security guards and correction officers, 1,179; real estate and insur- 
ance salespersons, 1,484; motor vehicle mechanics, 1,205; sewing machine operators, 
2,625; construction workers, 1,497; and packaging and materials handling workers, 
1,193. 


For a comparable sample of Job Banks for the months of December 1982 and January 
1983, the total number of job openings increased by about 14 percent. All major 
occupational categories had increases of from about 11 to 38 percent except struc- 
tural, and processing workers where increases were only about five and one percent 
respectively. Some of those occupations showing increases were: secretaries, (25%); 
typists, (23%); stenographers, (31%); bookeeping machine operators, (25%); computing 
and account recording occupations, (57%); information and reception clerks, (24%); 
waiters and waitresses, (42%); cleaners and porters, (50%); health service attend- 
ants, (21%); machine installers and repairers, (160%); electrical assemblers and re- 
pairers, (28%); sewing machine operators, (40%); and movers and storers, (32%). Most 
major industry groups registered modest increases in job openings from December 
1982. Some of the industries that showed increases were: lumber and wood products, 
except furniture, (28%); fabricated metal products, except machinery and trans- 
portation equipment, (31%); electrical machinery and supplies, (37%); apparel, 

(38%); rubber and plastic products (97%); motor freight, transportation, and ware- 
housing, (24%); hotels, rooming houses, and camps, (34%); and health services, 

(22%). 


Local areas with month-to-month gains of 20 percent or more in job openings were 
Chicago, IL; Kansas City, and St. Louis, MO; Charlotte, NC; Greenville, SC; and 
Austin, Corpus Christi, San Antonio, and Longview, TX. No area with a significant 
number of openings showed as much as a 20 percent decrease in job openings for that 
period. 


Even though there was an increase in total job openings from December 1982 to 


January 1983, comparing the same Job Banks over the year ago period, the number of 
job openings decreased from the January 1982 totals by about 4 percent. 


-more- 
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Of the 84 industries that generally list 1,000 or more Job Bank openings each month, 
53 of them showed decreases over the previous year levels, while only 17 industries 
that had significant numbers of job openings registered increases over the past 

year. The most severe percentage drop in openings over the January 1982-1983 period 
occurred in general merchandise stores which experienced about a 36 percent reduction 
in the number of job openings available. 


Local areas with reductions in the number of available Job Openings of 30 percent 

or more from the previous year were: Chicago, IL (34%) and Denver, CO (38%). Of 

the 22 cities that had a thousand or more job openings for the months of January 

1982 and 1983, 14 of them showed decreases in job openings, while five of them had 
decreases of 25 percent or more over thet period. The eight cities that showed 
increases over that period were: Longeview, TX (44%); Atlanta, GA (34%); Kansas City, 
MO (23%); Ft. Worth, TX (16%); Trenton, NJ (13%); Corpus Christi, TX (11%); Paterson, 
NJ; (6%); and Greenville, SC (3%). 


[fhe Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration cautions that there 

is no guarantee that all jobs listed in the "Job Openings" bulletin 
are still available. They merely represent occupations for which there was con- 
tinuing demand during the previous month. 


Single copies of the bulletin may be obtained by writing to: Consumer Information 
Center, Pueblo, CO 81009. Annual subscriptions may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington,DC 20402. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--FEBRUARY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) was 
virtually unchanged before seasonal adjustment in February, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. The February level of 
293.2 (1967=100) was 3.5 percent higher than the index in February 1982. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) rose 0.1 
in February, prior to seasonal adjustment, to a level of 292.3 (1967=100). For the 
-month period ended in February, the CPI-W has increased 3.3 percent. The CPI-W is used for 
indexing Social Security and sone other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an 
escalator in collective bargaining agreements. 


Pl for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers declined 0.2 percent in 
February, following an increase of 0.2 percent in January. A sharp decline in petroleum-based 
energy prices was primarily responsible for the decrease. The transportation component, 
reflecting a 6.7 percent drop in gasoline prices, declined substantially. The index for 
housing was unchanged, as a 4.7 percent decrease in fuel oil prices was offset by smal] 

icreases in shelter costs and utilities. The food and beverage component was also unchanged 


ercent 


in February. On the other hand, moderate advances were recorded by the entertainment and 
apparel and upkeep components, while the indexes for medical care and other goods and services 
continued to register substantial increases. 


The 1.6 percent decline in the transportation index was the fourth consecutive monthly 
decrease. During that 4-month period, gasoline prices dropped 10.8 percent. As of February, 
gasoline prices were 16.6 percent below their peak level of March 1981. Automobile finance 
charges -- down 2.7 percent -- declined for the seventh month in a row. A decline in airline 
fares, for the third time in the last four months, was responsible for the 0.7 percent 
lecrease in public transportation. Partially offsetting these declines were increases in new 


nd used car prices -- up 0.9 and 0.8 percent, respectively -- and in charges for automobile 
insurance. 


The housing component was unchanged in February, following an 0.5 percent increase in 
January. The index for fuel and utilities, which had increased substantially during the last 
3 months of 1982, declined for the second consecutive month. Fuel oil prices declined sharply 
while charges for electricity were unchanged. Utility (piped) gas, which had increased 25 
percent for the 12 month period ended in January, rose only 0.2 percent in February. Shelter 

sts rose 0.2 percent, following an increase of 0.7 percent in January. Within the shelter 
omponent, renters’ costs increased 0.3 percent and homeowners’ costs rose 0.2 percent. The 
index for maintenance and repairs, which pertains to both renters and homeowners, declined 1.0 
vercent. The index for household furnishings and operations was unchanged in February. 


The index for grocery store foods was unchanged in February and has increased only 
percent during the past 12 months. A sharp decline in prices for fresh fruits and 
getables offset small increases in the other major grocery store food groups. The index for 
eats, poultry, fish, and eggs increased 0.1 percent. Substantial increases in pork, poultry, 
fish prices were partially offset by declines in prices for beef and eggs. The index for 
aurant meals was unchanged while alcoholic beverage prices rose 0.5 percent in February. 


The medical care index rose 0.8 percent in February, about the same as in recent 
iths. The index for medica! care commodities, which includes prescription and 
onprescription drugs and medical supplies, increased 0.3 percent. Within medical care 
services, charges for physicians’ services and hospital rooms rose 1.0 and 1.6 percent, 
respectively. ; 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - FEBRUARY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The average price for all types of gasoline decreased 4.3 cents 


from January to February to a level of $1.170, the U.S. Department of 
of Labor Statistics reported. P t of Labor's Bureau 


The February prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.099; unleaded 
regular, $1.187; and leaded premium, $1.318. In the 28 cities for which gasoline 


prices are published, prices for all types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu 
and lowest in Denver. 


The U.S. price per gallon of fuel oi] decreased to $1.160 in February. In the 19 cities for 
which fuel oi] prices are published , the price per gallon averaged highest in 
Seattle and lowest in Pittsburgh. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $37.306, 12.2 cents higher than January. The price for 
40 therms of natural gas was $26.152, 6.1 cents higher than in January. The price for 100 
therms was $59.990, 1.7 cents higher than January. 


Food 


In February, U.S. average retail prices registered decreases for 39 items and increases for 34 
items. 


In the cereal and bakery products group, average prices for six items were lower while three 
were higher. The largest change was for chocolate cupcakes which increased 3.0 cents in 
price. 


Within the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs category, 14 prices increased and 12 decreased. Six 
beef item prices were higher, while three declined. Sirloin steak registered the largest 
price change - up 9.8 cents. Four pork items increased and three decreased. Chops showed the 
sharpest increase, up 5.9 cents. Three out of the four poultry prices increased while both 
egg prices declined. 


Within the dairy products category, prices for four items declined and prices increased for 
two items. 


Price increases led decreases in fruits and vegetables 11 to 10. Sweet pepper prices showed 
the largest change with a 43.1 cents rise. 


In the other foods at home category, prices of seven items were lower and four items higher. 
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The index for apparel and upkeep advanced 0.5 percent in February, following an 
increase of 0.3 percent in January. Clothing prices increased in February, reflecting both a 


return to regular prices from sales and the introduction of spring wear. Charges for apparel 
services rose 0.1 percent. 


The 0.8 percent rise in the other goods and services component was the smallest 
increase in 6 months. Cigarette prices rose 0.8 percent in February. Since August 1982, when 
the 8 cent tax increase for January was legislated, cigarette prices have advanced 19.3 
percent. 


The entertainment index rose 0.4 percent in February, following a 0.5 percent increase 
in January. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

~~ On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
declined 0.2 percent after remaining unchanged in January. A 1.7 percent decline in the 
transportation component was responsible for the decrease. The index for food and beverages 
was unchanged while the housing component rose 0.1 percent. Moderate increases were recorded 
in the apparel and upkeep (up 0.4 percent) and entertainment (up 0.3 percent) components. the 


indexes for medical care and other goods and services rose substantially, 0.9 and 0.8 percent, 
respectively. 


the 


The 0.2 percent decline in the CPI-W was the same as in the CPI-U. The CPI-U uses 
new rental equivalence measure, which rose 0.2 percent in February, to measure shelter cc 


of homeowners. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which uses house prices, mortgage interest rates, 
property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, rose U.3 percent in 


+ ~#F 
| 


February. Increases in house prices, property insurance, and property taxes more than 
declines in mortgage interest rates and maintenance and repair costs. 
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FEBRUARY 1983 


INGTON -- Real average weekly earnings decreased 1.5 perce 
*"y, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary da 
f Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


age hourly earnings increased U.3 percent and average wee} 
ercent. Consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Inde» 
Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W), decreased 0.2 percent. 


are collected trom 
establishments Farni s of both 
n or nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real aver 


adjusting earnings in curr dollars for changes ir 


1982, averas week] earnings increased 
hourly earnings was ffset partially by a 1.7 per 
average weekly earnings, however, decreased 


justment for seasonal change 


>bruary 1983, 


rs or constant 
> 300 th 

year ago, th 
two types 


} 


manufacturing 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The first collective bargaining agreement in the building trades was gained 
in 1885 by bricklayers in New York City, according to a publication of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


# # # 


The first use of federal government contracts to restrict the employment 
of child labor took place in 1918, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a 
publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 


The first union of federal employees was formed by New York City letter 
carriers in 1863, according to “Labor Firsts in America," a publication of the 
U.S. Department of Labor." 


# # # 


The first pension was established in 1636 by the Plymouth Colony for 
disabled soldiers, according to a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
"Labor Firsts in America." 


# # # 








